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The voices of our leaders. A collection of addresses delivered by states- 
men of the United States and her allies in the great war. Compiled 
by William Mather Lewis. (New York : Hinds, Hayden, Eldredge, 
1917. 159 p. $1.00) 
This work seems to have been designed to serve two purposes. It was 
compiled by William M. Lewis, executive secretary of the national com- 
mittee of patriotic societies and serves admirably as material for propa- 
ganda among those elements of our poulation not yet fully abreast of the 
national achievements. This would seem to be its chief function and for 
that portion of the public to which such an appeal would be made, the 
number and brevity of the selections used is undoubtedly well adopted. 
From the suggestions to public speakers in the preface it would seem, 
also, that the publishers had in mind to offer- their booklet as material 
for instruction in public speaking. At best, however, the work is but a 
fragmentary record of a few of the many interesting episodes in the his- 
tory of the present war. 

Lincoln in Illinois. By Octavia Roberts. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
company, 1918. 119 p.) 
This interesting and tasty volume is an attempt to revive for the 
younger generation the memories of Lincoln and his mid-western home 
which have been treasured by his townsmen to perpetuate the spirit 
of Lincoln through the story of his associations in the everyday sur- 
roundings of the Illinois prairies. Supplemented by a few dozen ex- 
cellent and artistic drawings, a series of pen pictures portrays Lincoln 
piloting the Talisman up the Sangamon river, keeping store and reading 
law at New Salem, and figuring in a series of episodes in the state capi- 
tol at Springfield. In this interesting text tradition is assisted by an 
active historical imagination; indeed, quite unconsciously the writer 
shifts from the past to the present tense and lingers affectionately over 
what Lincoln "must have done." It is evident that there is little that 
is new in such a study that can stand the test of historical criticism ; but 
the volume is not an essay in the realm of research. It is an inspired 
attempt to pass on cherished memories of Lincoln to a wider world. 

Sam Houston. By George S. Bryan. (New York: Macmillan company, 
1917. 183 p. $.50) 
The series of brief biographies to which Mr. Bryan's little volume on 
Sam Houston belongs is designed, according to the publisher's state- 
ment, not only to give to boys and girls intimate pictures of our ' ' great- 
est national heroes" but also to set forth ideals of character for their 
emulation. The pungent personality and romantic career of Sam Hous- 
ton make him a peculiarly attractive subject for the entertainment of 
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youth, but one must regret that the less spectacular but more construc- 
tive and generally Stephen F. Austin could not have been accorded a 
place in such a series. 

Mr. Bryan tells the story well. The style is clear, easy, and interest- 
ing. Without pretense of revealing new material or even a new point of 
view, the author follows closely the work of other writers, notably Wil- 
liams, and sticks closely to the well authenticated events. While in ad- 
miration of his hero he attributes to him more of ability than some care- 
ful scholars are inclined to admit, still he is not without discrimination 
in his laudation nor is he blind to certain obvious faults of ' ' Old Sam. ' ' 
Considering the brevity of treatment, the frontier environment which 
shaped Houston's character and career is sketched in with the narrative 
effectively. 

The book will be of value only to those for whom it was intended, for 
it is too brief for the mature reader. Moreover, it practically closes with 
Houston 's presidency and gives but the faintest outline of his later life 
— which may be justified on the ground that the later period would be 
less interesting to boys. The narrative of the Texas revolution would be 
clearer with a good sketch map. There is no index. 

Charles W. Ramsdell 

Life of Robert E. Lee. For boys and girls. By J. G. de Roulhac Ham- 
ilton and Mary Thompson Hamilton. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1917. 209 p. $1.25 net) 
This book was written mainly from secondary sources and makes no 
claim to any great addition to the sum of knowledge about General 
Robert E. Lee. It is a book for American boys and girls of the present 
generation. In making better known to them the character and purity 
of motive of Lee and those he served in the capacity of soldier and edu- 
cator, the authors hope to hasten the time when the last trace of bit- 
terness between the morth and the south shall have disappeared in a 
true Americanism. In placing chief emphasis upon the home life of 
Lee, his consideration for others, and his unselfish love for Virginia, the 
authors have done much to bring about this desired end. Also, the book 
seems to have appeared at an opportune time. No better time could 
have been found for emphasizing Americanism, by a study of the lives 
of those who have helped to determine it, than that in which the sons 
and daughters of all sections of our great country are serving under a 
common flag in the cause of humanity. 

Charles H. Ambler 



